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(Cencluded.] 
In consequence of the struggle of foreign interests in Poland, and 
the selfish factions of the aristocracy, Catherine was enabled to force 
her lover on the throne by dint of her soldiers’ bayonets; yet she 
had no sooner done it, than she seemed to care nothing about him :— 

‘ Her jealousy had been roused by rumours of his gallantries, and 
her good sense most probably saw through the shewy disguise of 
his imbecility, and began to be ashamed of her former admiration. 
With so little satisfaction did she receive the news of his election 
from Count Oginski; that she said coolly, “ I congratulate you on it,” 
and withdrew. .—The Coronation took place on the 25th 
of November, and, as if to observe a consistent opposition to the laws, 
it was performed at Warsaw instead of Cracow. Stanislaus, ashamed 
of the Polish costume, which he would in fact have only disgraced, 
refused to sacrifice his long black curls to appear with his head crop- 
ped, as was customary, dressed himself in a theatrical style, with a hel- 
met, and presented himself in this garb to receive the sacred unc- 
tion, amidst the sneers of his subjects.’—P. 211. 

The spirit of caricature that marks the passage in Italics in the 
following extract, makes us receive Mr Fletcher’s contemptuous 
phraseology with caution. It is a good passage for a squib, but hardly 
fit for a history :— 

‘ Stanislaus (Poniatowski) bore his honours as might be expected ; 
frivolity, shew, and extravagance now exhibited themselves under 
royal protection. He pretended to turn his attention to military 
matters, and raised several regiments ; but he ordered the cadets to 
wear such immense helmets, and such high plumes, that a gust of 
wind blew down his young army. The Count, however, sometimes 
made his camelion character assume the shew of a stern moralist, 
on shewy follies and extravagance, and on this account we can 
readily believe an anecdote told by Solignec. He one day went to 
pay the voyvode of Kiow a visit, and saw among the company a 
nobleman very conspicuous by the costliness and sumptuousness of 
his dress. The king had the impertinence to ask him why he was 
decked out ‘so finely, and was answered that it was a token of res- 
pect to his “Majesty. “ You are mistaken.” said Stanislaus, with 
disgusting affectation, “a Pole ought to be distinguished only by 
courage and talent.”—P. 213. 

Our lady’s-man was for affecting sovereign independence; and 
with the view of marrying an archduchess, proposed to Catherine to 
enter into alliance with Austria, the mortal enemy of Frederick of 
Prussia. Frederick discovered the plot, and exclaimed with con- 
temptuous anger, ‘/’ll break his head with his crown.’ 

The Infamous Partition of Poland (for it ought never to be men- 
tioned without that epithet) took place in the reign of Poniatowski. 
Feeble, voluptuous, hampered with Russian influence, not wishing 
ill, but too fond of his ease to wish the best, he was just the fit 
prince to behold it. The causes and motives of this imprudent 
measure are strongly disputed to this day. Surely the popular 
instinct understands it well, and nobody would have doubted them 
an instant, but the half-foolish and half-witted refinements of those 
who are gifted with the title of politicians. Poland was divided in 
itself: Russia had got a great hold on it: Austria was jealous of 
Russia, and as ambitious; Prussia was in the like predicament 
towards the others; the management of Poland was troublesome to 
them; and accordingly they agreed to gratify their jealousy, their 
ambition, and their convenience, by dividing among them the object 
of their disputes. The pretences of right, of reprisal, &c. do notdeserve 
a notice. There were three different partitions, or growths of parti- 
tion, all infamous. The first left the king with a domain to rule 
over, the second left him less, the third nothing. In the course of 

their robberies, the Allied Powers had become exasperated by the 
rise of the French Revolution, and by the appearance of a host of 
real patriots in Poland, headed by the immortal Kosciusko; and at 
the same time the other Princes of Europe had begun to hate the 


* The History of Poland, from the Earliest Period tothe Present Time. 
By James Fletcher, Esq. of Trinity College, Cambridge. With a Nar- 
rative of the Recent Events, obtained from a Polish Patriot Nobleman. 
8vo. pp. 428, Cochrane and Pickersgill, 


name of public virtue, and to feel solely for themselves. England to 
her shame, had not interposed, because she was carrying on an un- 
just and tyrannical war against her American Colonies ; a mistake, 
during which she was little inclined to hear of patriotism and 
peoples’ rights. The success of kings then, was their misery after- 
wards: and the success of the ‘ Holy Alliance’ is found not to have 
guaranteed their good fortune since, for patriotism is now stronger 
than ever, and Poland is conquering. 


KOSCIUSKO. 


Kosciusko became first known to history in the war that preceded 
the second partition. On one occasion, the division under his 
command withstood an enemy three times their number, and after 
much slaughter made an honourable retreat. From this day the 
Poles marked him out as a great leader; and when the intrigues of 
the Aristocracy, and the weakness of the King, left the only real 
affairs of the country in the hands of the patriots, he became their 
head, and was declared Generalissimo and Dictator. 

‘ His power was absolute: he had the command of the armies, 
and the regulation of all affairs, political and civil. He was commis- 
sioned, however, to appoint a national council, the choice being left 
to his own will. He was also empowered to nominate a successor, 
but he was to be subordinate to the national council. 

‘ Never before,’ says Mr Fletcher, ‘ was confidence so fully and 
so scrupulously reposed by a nation in a single individual, and never 
were expectations better grounded than in the present instance. 
Thaddeus Kosciusko was born of a noble but not very illustrious 
Lithuanian family, and was early initiated in the science of war at 
the military school of Warsaw. In his youth his affections were 
firmly engaged to a young lady, the daughter of the Marshal of 
Lithuania, but it was his fate to see his love crossed, and his inamo- 
rato married to another, Prince Lubornirski. He then went to 
France, and on his return applied to Stanislaus for a military 
appointment, but was refused because he was a favourite of Adam 
Czartoryski’s, whom Stanislaus hated. Kosciusko sought to dispel 
his disappointment in the labours of war. The British colonies of 
America were then throwing off the yoke of their unnatural mother 
country—their cause was that of justice and liberty, and .one dear 
to the heart of a young proud-spirited Pole. Our young hero 
served in the patriotic ranks of Gates and Washington, and was 
appointed aide-de-camp to the latter great general. When the 
glorious struggle in the new world was crowned with success, he 
returned to his own country, where he found an equally glorious 
field for his exertions.’—P. 327. 

It is delightful to see Kosciusko issuing out of the same volun- 
tary fires of experience and the love of liberty as Lafayette, and 
serving in the ranks of Washington! Good and great men help to 
make others. Washington, in the plains of America, was fighting 
the future battles of France and Poland: the old generals of the 
latter countries were his ensigns and his aides-de-camp. 

It is not our intention to go through the particulars of Koscius- 
ko’s campaigns. We must refer for those to the book. Our object 
is to lay before our readers the morale of his history ; and therefore 
it will be sufficient to say, that no man behaved better than he did, 
either as a general or a statesman. It was not only in one battle, 
that he fought against multitudes. It was his custom. The inva- 
ders were astonished at seeing a man with a comparative handful of 
followers, armed with the first things that came to hand, perpetually 
re-appearing in different quarters, sometimes retreating like a 
wounded lion, sometimes overthrowing them with a bloody slaugh- 
ter, at all times apparently invincible, even when vanquished. And 
nothing could be more just than his civil government. He repressed 
abuses ; he would have no injustice, even against the cruel enemy ; 
he acted always upon the noblest and purest principles, the only 
real strength of a good cause: and he shewed in his own person 
and manners the modesty and tranquillity of it. Count Oginski, 
one of his fellow-patriots, in giving a narrative of his interview with 
him in his camp near Warsaw, where he was awaiting the Russians 
and Prussians, found him sleeping upon straw. He dined with 
almost equal simplicity :— 





‘We passed,’ says the Coun 


‘from Kosciusko’s tent to a table 
prepared under some trees. 


e frugal repast which we made 
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here, among about a dozen guests, will never be effaced from my 
memory. The i of this great man, who has excited the 
admiration of all Europe; who was the terror of his enemies and 
the idol of the nation; who, raised to the rank of gencralissimo, had 
no ambition but to serve his country and fight for it; who always 
preserved an unassuming, affable, and mild demeanour ; who never 
wore any distinguishing mark of the supreme authority with which 
he was invested ; who was contented with a surtout of coarse grey 
cloth, and whose table was as plainly furnished as that of a subal- 
tern officer; could not fail to awaken in me every sentiment of 
esteem, admiration and veneration, which I have sincerely felt for 
him at every period of my life.’-—P. 335. 

The enemy failed before Warsaw ; and had the other nobles been 
as noble as this great man, and felt as truly in the cause of freedom, 
all might have gone well; but he was one of that advanced guard 
of martyrs, who of necessity make their appearance when their 
example is of more future than immediate value; and fora time, 
numbers and iniquity prevailed. 

Suwarrow, the Empress of Russia’s fanatical slaughter-man, had 
arrived in Poland at the head of an immense multitude, to over- 
power the little bands of patriots. He had laid open the road to 
Warsaw by a defeat of one of them; and Poland hastened to fight 
another Russian general, before Suwarrow and he should effect a 
junction. 


* The 10th of October (1794) was the decisive day; Kosciusko 
attacked Fersen, near Macieiowice. The battle was bloody and 
fatal to the patriots ; victory was wavering, and Poninski, who was 
expected every minute with a reinforcement, not arriving, Kosciusko, 
at the head of his principal officers, made a grand charge into the 
midst of the enemy. He fell covered with wounds, and all his 
companions were killed or taken prisoners. His inseparable friend, 
the amiable poet, Niemcewicz, was among the latter number. The 
great man lay senseless among the dead; but at length he was 
recognized, notwithstanding the plainness of his uniform, and was 


found still breathing. His name even now commanded respect from | 
the Cossacks, some of whom had been going to plunder him, they | 


immediately formed a litter with their lances to carry him to their 
general, who ordered his wounds to be dressed, and treated him 
with the respect he merited. As soon as he was able to travel, he 
was conveyed to Petersburgh, where Catherine condemned this 
noble patriot to end his days in prison. Clemency, indeed, was 
not to be expected from a woman who had murdered her husband. 
* Such was the termination of Kosciusko’s glorious career. The 
news of his captivity spread like lightning to Warsaw, and every 
one received it as the announcement of the country’s fall. It may 
appear incredible,” says Count Oginski, “ but 1 can attest what I 
have seen, and what a number of witnesses can certify with me, 


that many women miscarried at the tidings; many invalids were | 


seized with burning fevers; some fell into fits of madness which 
never afterwards left them; and men and women were seen in the 
streets ringing their hands, beating their heads against the walls, 
and exclaiming in tones of despair, “ Kosciusko is no more; the 
country is lost !” ’— P. 340. 


The poct may well have exclaimed, in his fine line, that 
* Freedom shrick’d when Kosciusko fell.’ 


Suwarrow, having effected his junction with Fersen, proceeded to 
Warsaw, which, after dreadful work in the suburb of Praga, capitu- 
lated. The garrison in Praga was composed of the flower of the 
Polish army, now of no avail, since Kosciusko was gone. 


* Eight thousand Poles perished sword in hand, and the Russians 
having set fire to the bridge, cut of the retreat of the inhabitants. 
Above 12,000 townspeople, old men, women, and children, were 
murdered in cold blood, and to fill the measure of the iniquity and 
barbarity, the Russians fired the place in four different parts, and in 
a few hours the whole of Praga, inhabitants as well as houses, was 
a heap of ashes. 

‘The council finding that Warsaw could not be defended any 
longer, capitulated on the 6th of November; many of the soldiers 
were obliged to lay down their arms, and the Russian troops en- 
tered the city. The authors of the revolution, the generals and 
soldiers who refused to disarm, had quitted Warsaw, but being 
pursued by Fersen, mavy were killed or dispersed, and the rest 
surrendered on the 18th. 

* All the patriots of consequence, who fell into the hands of the 
Russians, were immured in the prisons of Petersburgh, or sent to 
Siberia. Ignatius Potocki, Mostowski, Kapustas, and Kalinski, 
were among the captives. ‘Their treatment, however, was not so 
cruel as it has been frequently represented; Kosciusko’s prison, 
for instance, was a comfortable suite of rooms, where he beguiled 
his time with reading and drawing; Potocki was equally well 
lodged, and amused himself with gazing at the passers by from his 
windows. This was not, indeed, an exact observance of the article 
of capitulation, “‘ We promise a general amnesty for all that is 
passed,” but it was the very acme of honour, compared with the 
general tenor of Russia’s conduct towards Poland.’—P. 342. 


The third infamous partition now took place. Kosciusko re- 
mained in prison till the death of Catherine, and then came to 
England on his way to America. The King accepted a Russian 





“ where he ended,’ says the historian, ‘ his unhappy a 
able life.’ 

While the immortal Pole was in durance, we learn from Peter 
Pindar’s works, that he became acquainted with the writings of that 
facetious person, and expressed himself much pleased with them; 
which Peter, after his style of self-gratulation, justly makes a boast 
of. George III was no friend to the Poles, or to Washington; and 
Kosciusko perhaps was not disagreeably surprised to find at what a 
low pitch that monarch’s understanding was rated by the satirist. 

A passage was extracted the other day, in this paper, from the 
preface to Miss Porter’s new edition of ‘ Thaddeus of Warsaw,’ 
describing the appearance of Kosciusko, as seen by her brother then 
in England. Dr Warner, in his ‘ Literary Recollections,’ not long 
since published, has given the following account of an interview 
with him at Bristol, which Mr Fletcher quotes in the work be- 
fore us :— 


nd dishonour- 


‘I never contemplated,’ says the Doctor, ‘a more interestin 
human figure than Kosciusko stretched upon his couch. His wounds 
were still unhealed, and he was unable to sit upright. He appeared 
to be a small man, spare and delicate. A black silk bandage, crossed 
his fair and high, but somewhat wrinkled, forehead. Beneath it, his 
dark eagle eye sent forth a stream of light, that indicated the steady 
flame of patriotism which still burned within his soul ; unquenched 
by disaster and wounds, weakness, poverty, and exile. Contrasted 
with its brightness was the paleness of his countenence, and the wan 
vast of every feature. He spoke very tolerable English, though in a 
low and feeble tone; but his conversation, replete with fine sense, 
lively remark, and sagacious answers, evinced a noble understanding, 
and a cultivated mind. On rising to depart, I offered him my hand; 
he took it. My eyes filled with tears ; and he gave it a warm grasp. 
I muttered something about “ brighter prospects and happier days! ” 
He faintly smiled and said, (they were his last words to me), “ Ah, 
Sir, he who devotes himself for his country, must not look for his 
reward on this side the grave.” ’—P. 355. 


The public have been made familiar with the appearance of Kos- 
ciusko on his couch, by several prints of him in that condition, one 
of those from a picture by the late Mr West. We have heard 
Mrs West describe with enthusiasm the effect which the sight of him 
had upon her, and theadditional grace thrown upon it by the en- 
trance of the late Duke of Bedford into the room, in all the bloom 
of his rank and good looks. This was Francis, Duke of Bedford, 
whose statue is inthe square. He approached Kosciusko, she said, 
with all the deference of a courtier, and bending towards him as he 
reclined, took his hand and kissed it. 





* And what did you think of his Grace, when he did that ?’ asked 
a gentleman. 


‘Think! cried the enthusiastic old lady; ‘I felt in love with 
him.’ 


But no anecdote of this great man is more touching than the one 
related by Miss Williams, in her account of the events that took place 
in France after Napoleon’s downfall. From England Kosciusko 
went to America, and afterwards to France, whence he finally 
removed to Switzerland, where he died in 1817, ‘ fuller,’ says Miss 
Porter, ‘ of glory than of years.’ During the occupation of France 
by the allied troops, some Polish soldiers, in their search after 
forage, had come upon the grounds ofa farm, the fences of which 
they were treating with little ceremony. The occupant of the farm 
came forward, and remonstrated. They laughed at him, and per- 
sisted; but finding themselves more sternly rebuked, and in their 


own language, they began to consider the man, Suddenly, astonish- 
ment seizes upon some of the older ones: they gaze, they colour, 
the tears come into their eyes; and the word ‘ Kosciusko’ bursting 
from them, the next moment the soldiers are on the ground, pros- 
trating themselves, and kissing the stranger’s feet. 

This is one of the most affecting auecdotes we ever met with. 

Kosciusko’s inaction, covered as he was with wounds, and con- 
scious that his example could not die, became almost as glorious to 
him as the greatest days of his strength; nor did fortune refuse him 
the satisfaction of being able to continue the proofs of his patriot- 
ism in the most triumphant manner. He refused to fight either 
for Napoleon or the Allies: he would not lend Napoleon his name; 





he had wedded himself to the cause of truth and liberty, and he 
knew that it was the business of a genuine humanist to set mankind 
an example of perseverance. He would pave the way neither for 
Napoleon into Russia, nor for Constantine into Poland. Ue knew 


' that real regeneration accompanied neither of them, and that a prin- 
ciple maintained in adversity was better in the long run than a 
cause made equivocal in success. 

Events are bearing him out. Kosciusko may again be considered 
as fighting in Poland. If the Poles had the superstition of old 


pension, and on the death of the same empress, went to Petersburg, | Spain, they would see him leading them to battle, in his shroud, 
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Mr Fletcher has carried his history up to the very latest period, 
and gives some extraordinary accounts of the brutality of Constan- 
tine, which we shall extract in another Number. He thinks that 
if the Poles succeed, they will confer the crown on Prince 
Czartorisky, a descendant of the ancient dynasty of .the Jagellons, 
and, according to our author, a good man. We are glad of his 
goodness, and think it likely enough that the Poles will choose a 
king, because, in spite of all that the world has suffered from them, 
kings as well as nations are still to be considered when people 
choose a government, otherwise we should have had at least two 
republics close at hand to us by this time: but we confess that if it 
were not for William IV, we should have become sick of the very 
name of king, and ashamed of any set of men who could seriously 
think of setting one up, while they could have a cheaper, a more 
rational, and a more truth-telling government. eS 











CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


— A concert will take place at the Palace this evening, for the 
purpose of introducing Signor Paganini to the King and Queen. 


PaGaNin1.—A series of concerts are to be given at Covent Garden 
Theatre, for the purpose of gratifying the numerous persons who have been 
hitherto disappointed of the opportunity to hear and see the wonder-working 
Paganini. For this purpose the theatre, it is stated, will be re opened, after 
it shall have closed for the regular season, on Thursday next.— d/Jas. 


Compiiment to A Lapy.—In the beautiful tale of Aucassin et 
Nicolette, there is a passage strongly expressive of the contempt entertained 
by the knights and minstrels for the monks and clergy. The Viscount 
(Beaucaire, Nicoletie’s master) represents to Aucassin the great joys of 
heaven and pains of hell; to which Aucassin replies by ridiculing the idea 
of this paradise, which he considers to be the abode of none but filthy 
monks, priests, and hermits. He further declares his resolution of going to 
the devil, with whom, he says, ‘* he is sure of finding good company— 
kings, valiant knights and faithful esquires, minstrels and jugglers, and 
above all, his Nicolette.’"— Romantic Poetry of the Italians. 


ReMARKABLE ANTICIPATION in a work published in 1795.—‘ The 
conviction is now becoming universal, that nothing but a Constitutional 
Reform, in which the rights of each class of citizens may be defined with 
precision, and protected by adequate regulations, against all arbitrary en- 
croachments, can preserve every other country from similar scenes (those of 
the French Revolution). The magical illusions with which nations have 
hitherto been deceived, can be managed only in a mist. Reason hasa 
length dispelled it, All the social institutions must be now submitted to 
her revisal. The growth of a civilization more diffusive must be favoured. 
The superfluous laws and svperannuated establishments of the barbarous 
ages must be carefully removed. They cannot long be held up even by 
force Violent means, besides their being no less odious than unjust, help 


indeed for the moment, but in reality accelerate the dreadful catastrophe | 


they are intended to prevent. It is obvious, therefore, that nothing remains 





| 
| 
| 
| 


but the sooner the better to resolve upon doing what ought to have been | 


done long age. A new constitution to be arbitrated between convened 
deputies of the people and the powers established, a constitution founded on 
universal justice and the nature of civil society, is the infallible, easy, and 
single remedy to remove all the curable evils of political community, to 
restore the greatest possible harmony between sovereign and subject, and to 
settle the welfare of states upon a solid and irreversable foundation.’— 
Juno. * Thy proposal has much of my approbation. J do not see why 
monarchs should hesitate to set about this important work with pleasure, 
and of their own accord.’ —Wieland’s Dialogues of the Gods 





PRAISE OF MIRTH. 
’Tis Mirth that fills the veins with blood, 
More than wine, or sleep, or food ; 
Let each man keep his heart at ease, 
No man dies of that disease. 
He that would his body keep 
From diseases, must not weep 5 
But whoever laughs and sings, 
Never he his body brings 
Into fevers, gonts, or rheums, 
Or ling’ringly his lungs consumes ; 
Or meets with aches in the bone, 
Or catarrhs, or griping stone : 
But contented lives for aye ; 
The more he laughs, the more he may. 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Knight of the Burning Pestle. 





NIGUT, 
Clamour grew dumb, unheard was shepherd’s song, 
And silence girt the woods ; no warbling tongue 
Talk’d to the echoes ; Satyrs broke their dance, 
And all the upper world lay in a trance, 
Only the curling stream soft chidings kept ; 
And little gales, that from the green leaf swept 
Dry summer’s dust, in fearful whisperings stirr’d, 
As loth to waken any singing bird. Browne's Pastorals. 
Merciful God! how horrible is night 
Upon the plains of Aztlan! there the shout 
Of battle, the barbarian yell, the bray 
Of dissonant instruments, the clang ~ FN 
The shriek of agony, the groan of death, 
In one wild uproar and continuous din, 
Shake the still air; while overhead the moon, 
Regardless of the stir of this low world, 


Holds on her heavenly way, Southey’s Madoc. 


' he takes means to discover the cause. 





THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Kino’s THearre.—L Italiana in Algieri—La Prova d’Un Opera Seria—Kenil 
worth. 


Haymarket.—As You Like It—A Friend at Court—Animal Magnetism. 





HayMARKET. 
A NEw Comedy in two acts, entitled 4 Friend at Court, was last 
night produced at this theatre. The scene is laid at Cassel, and 
the plot, as nearly as we can recollect it, is as follows :—Adolph 
Graffenthorpe, an officer in the German service, at his death left 


-a daughter Emma (Miss Taytor) unprovided for, but recom- 


mended to the protection of his brother, the Baron Von Ludwig 
(Mr Cooper) at whose mansion she was accordingly received. He 
had another brother, Conrad Graffenthorpe (Mr Farren) who, 
for marrying a tradesman’s daughter, had been disinherited by their 
father, had engaged in trade, and by his industry had become very 
opulent. This brother’s residence was Odessa ; between him and the 
Baron there was a total cessation of intercourse, owing greatly to the 
arrogant spirit of the Baroness (Mrs Faucir), who abhorred every- 
thing (except conduct) that was not noble. At the commencement 
of the piece we find Hebert (Mr Brinpat) the son of Conrad 
Graffenthorpe, in the house of the Baron; his father soon after 
arrives, and we learn that the youth had left his father’s house 
clandestinely to pursue a love project, and that he is actually the 
Secretary of the Baron, and the admirer of Emma. Conrad deter- 
mines not to make himself known to his brother, whom he had not 
seen for twenty years, but to represent himself as the father of 
Hebert, a merchant of Lubeck, named Schrieber. Under this cha- 
racter he watches the proceedings of the family. His rough man- 
ners offend them; the Baron, however, willingly entertains him, on 
learning that he is immensely rich; for his own extravagance, and 
the loss of court favour, have reduced him to the contrary con- 
dition. To relieve himself from his embarrassments, he is intriguing 
for a place at court, in which he is assisted by a court fly, 
Count Florelli (Mr VinixG), who informs him, that for four 
thousand ducats the place he desires may be procured. This 
sum they propose to borrow of the new guest, and they get 
his promise. In the mean time Conrad sees his niece, and is 
delighted with her simplicity and warm-heartedness. He does 
not make himself known as her uncle, but he gathers from her 
that a great change has recently taken place in her treatment. At 
first she had been treated as a dependant; now she is flattered and 
studied, the place of maid of honour has been procured for her at 
the court of the Elector, and she is that very night to accompany 
the Baron and his lady to a court ball. Conrad is indignant at her 
former treatment, for he had himself remitted his brother forty 
thousand florins for her use; and with regard to the sudden change 
It was this. Prince Carl, 
the son of the Elector, had, under a feigned name, been visiting 
the Baron; he had been struck with the beauty of Emwa, and was 
desirous of getting her into his power, by attaching her to the court 
Florelli had been his agent to effect this purpose, and the Baron 
and Baroness (ignorant of his real intention) had very readily 
acquiesced in opening the door to court favour. All this Conrad 
discovers by his own interest at court. He takes the opportunity 
of revealing the whole matter to Emma, just as she is full dressed 
and in extacy at the prospect of going to the ball. 
she will do? 


He asks her what 
She at once takes off her ornaments, and addresses 
a letter to the Electress, resigning her appointment. The Baron and 
Baroness enter, and are in amazement. Conrad is suspected to be 
an impostor, but all is uncertainty. He enters, and in his assumed 
character of Schrieher, pretends to have a letter from Conrad, 
requesting him to demand payment from the Baron of the 40,000 
florins. The Baron is at first indignant, and pretends that the 
money is safe, and is reserved for Emma at her marriage. Conrad 
no longer conceals his knowledge of the Baron’s ruined circum. 
stances, tells him of the plot against Emma, and how he frus. 


trated it; but that she was still to go to court and to give her 
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hand to a man of wealth and family. The Baron is struck 
with dismay; and appears to feel the folly of his past con- 
duct. Conrad then reveals himself, points to Hebert, the nephew, 
as Emma’s bridegroom ; becomes reconciled to his proud brother, 
whom he promises to assist far beyond his desires, and hands to 
the Count Florelli a \etter from the Elector, banishing him from his 
dominions. This is the termination of the piece. The reader will 
have seen, that though called a comedy, the piece is of a serious 
nature. We have left ourselves little room for remark. There is 
some novelty in the plot, and the interest is well sustained, and 
increases as the piece proceeds. The dialogue, although occasionally 
a little inflated in language, is made the medium of many laudable 
sentiments; court dependency and practices are spoken’ of with due 
contempt, and the short-sighted policy of the worldling is made to 
appear more evident by contrast with the unostentatious conduct 


GINGER BBER, 

Of a superior quality, warranted to keep, in half-pint bottles, 1s. 9d. per dozen, 
AERATED LEMONADE, a cooling and refreshing beverage, 1s. 9d. per dozen, 
SEIDLITZ GINGER BEER, a slight and pleasant aperient, 4s. 6d. per dozen, 
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of the honest man. Of the acting we must confine ourselves to 
saying that it was generally excellent. FARREN’s part was an ardu- | 
ous one, for its length, and in a masterly style did he perform it; 
and it is only the necessity of bringing this notice to a close, which 
prevents us from dilating on it, and on the acting of Miss Taytor 
and Messrs Vininc and Coorer. The applause was unanimous | 
and enthusiastic. * | 





Romantic Srory.—At Rome there was a brazen statue, ex- 
tending the fore-finger of the right hand ; and on its forehead was written 
Strike here. Being suspected to conceal atreasure, it had received many 
bruises from the credulous and ignorant, in their endeavours to open it. At 
length Gerbert unriddled the mystery. At noonday observing the reflection 
of the fore-finger on the gronnd, he marked the spot. At night he came 
to the place, with a page carryinga lamp. There, by a magical operation 
he opened a wide passage in the earth ; through which they both descended 
and came toa vast palace. The walls, the beams, and the whole structure 
were of gold: they saw golden images of knights playing at chess, with 
a king and queen of gold at a banquet, with numerous attendants in gold, 
and cups of immense size and value. Ina recess was acarbuncle, whose 
lustre illuminated the whole palace; opposite to which stood a figure with 
a bended bow. As they attempted to touch some of the rich furniture, all 
the golden images seemed to rush upon them. Gerbert was too wise to at- 
tempt this a second time: but the page was bold enongh to snatch from the 
table a golden knife of exquisite workmanship. At that moment all the 
golden images rose up with a dreadful noise, the figure with the bow shot at 
the carbuncle; and a total darkeess ensued. The page then replaced the 
knife ; otherwise, they both would have suffered a cruel death.—7rans- 
lated by Warton, out of William of Malmsbury. 
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The Comedy of 
THE RIVALS. 
(By Sueripan.]) ? ‘ 
Mrs Malaprop, Mrs Glover. Julia, MissTaylor. Lydia Languish, Mrs Humby. 
Lucy, Mrs T. Hill. Maid, Mrs W. Johnson. ads 
Sir Anthony Absolute, Mr W. Farren. Captain Absolute, Mr Vining. 
Paulkland, Mr Cooper. Acres, Mr Harley. 
Sir Lucius 0’Trigger, Mr H. Wallack. Fea. Mr Coveney. 
David, Mr J. Cooper. Coachman, Mr W. Johnson. 
After which, a Comedy in Two Acts, called 
A FRIEND AT COURT. 
Principal Characters—Miss Taylor, MrsFaucit, — 
Mr W. Farren, MrCooper, Mr Vining, and Mr Brindal. 
To conclude with the Musical Entertainment of 
(By Mrs Brooxe.]) 
Phorbe, Mrs Humby. Dorcas, Mrs Tayleure. , 
Captain Belville, Mr Huckel. William, Mrs T. Hill. 
Ist Irishman, Mr H. Wallack. 2nd Irishman, Mr Bishop. 


Rosina, Miss Land. 
Belville, Mr B. Taylor. 
Rustic, Mr Field. 


To-morrow, Clari; Fish Out of Water; Popping the Question ; and A Friend at 
Court. 


FRENCH PLAYS, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


On commencera a Sept Heures et demie, 


ar 
LE CHIFFONNIER: OU, L PHILOSOPHE NOCTURNE. 
Vaudeville Nouveau en Cinq petits Actes, par MM. THEAULON et ETIENNE. 
Madame de Verseuil, Mile. Jamain. Madame Gerval, Mme. Baudin. 
Céline, Mademoiselle Florval. 
bea ig a ng _ a 

Ernest d’Arleville, M. Alfred. Alfred, M. Paulin. 1. Gri , M. Préval. 

re Chapoulard, M. Cloup. Un Garde du Commerce, M. Guenée. 

Un Valet, M. Granville. 


Suivi de 
KETTLY! OU, LE RETOUR EN SUISSE. 
Comédie Vaudeville en Un Acte, de M. Duverr. 
Kettly, Mlle. Irma. Madame Werner, Mme. Baudin. 
Frantz, M. Préval. Rutly, M. Gamard. M. de Senneville, M. Alfred. 
. Henry, M. Arnaud. 
On Finira par 
MONS. DESCHALUMEAUX. 
Opera Bouffon en Trois Actes, Paroles de M. AucustE. 
Musique de — Pm —_— ; 
adame Brillon, Mile. St. Ange. adame ‘illeroux, e. Florval. 
” M. Rs many M. Poties. Le Due de Villars, M. St. Aubert. 
M. de Bellemont, M. Paulin. M. Ducondray, M. Guenée. 
Lajeunesse, M. Laporte. Lafleur, M. Alfred. 


by Onwuyn, at Tue Tater Office, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to 











Old Bond street; by Cuarret ; WiLson, Royal Exchange; Fietp, Airstreet, Piccadilly; Marsu, 145 Oxford street 


Agent, 10 Broad Court, Long Acre ; LiLoyp, 42 Frith street, Soho ; 


Le Suisse, M. Granville. 


For the Benefit of Mr Edwin. 
Massincer’s Play, entitled 


A NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS. 


Lady Allworth, Miss Scott. Margaret, Miss Vincent. 

Froth, Miss Nicol. Tabitha, Miss Rumens, Abigail, Miss Jordan. 
Sir Giles Overreach, Mr Elton. 
Wellborn, Mr C. Hill. 
Justice Greedy, Mr Vale. Marrall, Mr D. Pitt. 
Order, Mr Lee. Amble, Mr Rogers. 
Watchall, Mr Maitland. 


Lord Lovel, Mr Gough. Allworth, Mr Honner. 


Tapwell, Mr Hobbs. 
Vintner, Mr Collier. 
Furnace, Mr Webb. Welldo, Mr Young. 
Tailor, Mr Asbury. 


After which, the FESTIVAL of APOLLO. 
To conclude with the Opera of 


ROB ROY. 
{Adapted by Mr Pococx.] 
Diana Vernon, Miss Somerville, in which she will sing ‘ The banners of blue,’ and 
* He’s what they ca’ a bonnie lad.’ 
Helen Macgregor, Madame Simon. 

Mattie, Mrs Vale. Jean M‘Alpine, Miss Rumens. Martha, Miss Nicol. 
Rob Roy, Mr Osbaldiston. Sir Frederick Vernon, Mr Gough. 
Rashleigh Osbaldistene, Mr D. Pitt. Francis Osbaldistone, Mr Edwin, in which 
he will sing ‘ My love is like the red red rose,’ ‘ Auld lang syne,’ ‘ The lass 
o’ Gowrie,’ and the Duets, ‘ Though I leave thee now in sorrow,’ and ‘ Forlorn 
and broken hearted,’ with Miss Somerville. 

Baillie Nicol Jarvie, Mr Vale. 
Major Galbraith, Mr Ransford. Capt. Thornton, Mr Almar. 
Dougal, Mr Asbury. M‘Stewart, Mr Lee. Saunders Wylie, Mr Webb. 
Andrew, MrRogers. Hamish, Mile. Rosier. Robert, Mr C. Pitt. 
Allan, Mr Tully. M‘Vittie, Mr Hobbs. 


Owen, Mr Young. 





“™ ” 
QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
A New Grand Operatic Drama, in Two Acts, entitled 
| THE RUSSIAN CAPTIVE. 
\ (By Mr Haines.] 
The Overture and the whole of the Music by the Right Hon. Lord Burghersh. 
Russians—Katherine, Miss Dix. Captain Werstoff, Mr Hammerton. 
Ultzi, Mr Davies. Hans Splitzic, Mr G. Smith. Count Zingerod, Mr Keppell. 
Turks.—Omar El Azim, Mr G. Lejeune. Almorrad, Mr Spencer. 
Hassan Ali, Mr Bedford. Selim, Mr Bennett. 
Bulgarians.—Myra, Mrs Waylett. Andreas Walberg, Mr Marshall. 
Michael Rostopf, Mr Wilkinson. Rodolf, Mr Green. 
The Concerted Music, by Virs Garrick, Misses Brothers, Forster, Berresford, 
Messrs Willing, Barnett, Young, and Jones. 
The Dances by Miss Ward, &c. 


| 
| 
| 


After which, the Farcical Interlude called 


FREAKS AND FOLLIES. 
Ellen, Miss Andrews. 
Sir William Franklin, Mr Munroe. Ned Franklin, Mr Forester. 
Doctor Growl, Mr Porteus. Captain Rowland, Mr Spencer. 
Chouse, Mr G. Smith. Tom Trippit, Mr Wilkinson. 


To conclude with the Burletta of 


MIDAS. 
(By Kane O'Hara.) 
Immortals—Juno, Miss Wells. Venus, Miss Forster. 
Minerva, Miss Berresford. Hebe, Miss Haton. Cupid, Mlle. Josephine. 
The Graces, Miss Ward, Miss Gilbert, and Miss Bennett. 
Jupiter, Mr Spencer. Mercury, Mr Davies. Bacchus, Mr Young. 
Pan, Mr G. Smith. Mars, Mr Willing. 

Apollo, Mrs Waylett, who will sing the following favourite Songs :—‘ Be b your 
friends advised,’ ‘ Pray Goody,’ ‘ Come where the aspens quiver,’ ‘ Lovely 
Nymph,’ and ‘ Kate Kearney.’ 

Mortals—Mysis, Mrs Garrick. Nysa, Miss Weston. Daphne, Miss Dix. 

Justice Midas, Mr Marshall. Demetus, Mr G. Lejeune. 
Sileno, Mr Bennett. 





COBOURG THEATRE. 
SuHaksPeare’s Tragedy of 


MACBETH. 
Macbeth, Mr Kean. 








AsTLEy’s AMPHITHEATRE.—Mazeppa—Rope Dancers 
—Ducrow’s Scenes in the Circle— Battle of 
Waterloo. 

Roya. Pavition THeatre.—Jane Shore— The Youth- 
ful Days of Williara 1V—Mine of Rubies. 

Garrick Tueatre.—The Barber of Seville—Matri- 
mony—No Song No Supper. 





whom communications for the Editor are to be addressed) ; sold at Eners’s Library, 
; Kennetu, Corner of Bow street; TurNnovug, 





and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


Theatrical : 
isements received at the Office, as above ; by Mr G. ReyneuL, Country Newspaper and General Advertising Office, 42 Chancery lane ; and by Mesars 
adverse * C. and W. REYNELL, at the Printing Office, 45 Broad street, Golden square. ‘ id ’ 
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